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speaking of the almost unlimited power put in the hands of the Car- 
thaginian generals, and the fifty years that the family of the Barcas 
held this power, he points to the significant fact that " by none of 
them was an attempt ever made for the overthrow of republican free- 
dom, as was regularly expected of too powerful commanders in Greece 
and Sicily, and later was the experience of Home herself." He main- 
tains further, against Mommsen, that throughout the second Punic War 
Hannibal was heartily supported by the government, as well as the 
people of Carthage. In this he seems to make out his case, at least in 
good part; in most points, however, chiefly in the first volume, in 
which the two writers differ, we find Mommsen's views at once more 
probable and better supported by the authorities. 



3. — An Elementary Greek Grammar. By William W. Goodwin, 
Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 
Boston : Ginn Brothers & Co. 1870. 

The necessity of a new Greek grammar for beginners has long 
been felt. The book most commonly in use in this part of the country 
was more than twenty years old, and consequently bore no trace of 
many important investigations and discoveries made in this generation 
in Germany and in this country. Professor Curtius of Leipsic has 
applied the results of the comparative philology to Greek grammar in 
a book which is already in its ninth edition in Germany, has been 
translated into most European languages, and in America has formed 
the groundwork of Professor Hadley's excellent work. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Curtius has effected a complete revolution in the treatment of 
some portions of the Greek grammar, especially of the declensions and 
conjugations. In the syntax of the moods and tenses Professor Good- 
win has done great service in establishing and extending important 
principles in the theory of conditional and relative sentences, in the 
doctrine of the oratio obliqua and the use of the subjunctive in inde- 
pendent negative sentences. 

But in books designed for younger students, for boys before they 
come to college, no sufficiently full or accurate account of these im- 
provements has been given. This want Professor Goodwin has under- 
taken to supply by the publication of an elementary Greek Grammar, 
which, in the compass of little more than two hundred pages, gives 
all that is necessary for the student in his first three or four years' 
study of the language. Having devoted only fifteen pages to the 
account of the letters, syllables, and accents, Mr. Goodwin treats the 
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whole subject of inflection in something less than one hundred pages. 
It is here, of course, that the influence of the new school of comparative 
philology has been strongest. The author has discarded the old- 
fashioned method of forming the cases of the nouns from the nomina- 
tive, and the various verbal forms from the present indicative, and 
has adopted the only scientific method of formation from the nomi- 
nal or verbal stem. Boys will no longer be told to tear one tense 
to pieces that they may build up others from the debris of the 
first; but will learn in this book from a central verbal stem or root 
to form in an exact and regular way the various forms which they 
successively require. And in this connection Professor Goodwin has 
wisely adopted Curtius's division of the verb into classes according to 
the different modes of formation of the present from the verbal stem 
or root. This is one of those improvements which the comparison of 
the allied languages alone made possible, but which, once adopted, has 
brought order out of confusion in one of the most perplexed subjects 
of Greek grammar. For the comfort, however, of any conservative 
who is growing alarmed at this desertion of the old paths, we may 
mention that our author has not been seduced into abandoning the 
time-honored division of the noun into three declensions, nor into heap- 
ing substantives and adjectives together under the common category 
of nouns. 

Perhaps, however, the most distinguishing peculiarity of this gram- 
mar is the amount of space and attention which it devotes to the 
syntax. In all elementary grammars with which we are acquainted, 
at least twice as much room is allotted to the treatment of the in- 
flections as is given to the syntax. Professor Goodwin has broken 
through this tradition, and devoted as nearly as may be an equal num- 
ber of pages to each subject, and thus, and by his opinion, as expressed 
in the Preface, has given the weight of his authority in favor of an 
appeal to the reasoning powers of the student, rather than to those of 
mere memory, at an age far earlier than has hitherto been attempted. 
Witli this opinion we are disposed heartily to agree. Our best schools 
send every year to college boys who know their accidence reasonably, 
and in some cases admirably well, — boys who have mastered once for 
all the difficulties of inflection ; but in the principles of syntax, and 
in their application to the phenomena of the language, their training is 
miserably deficient. And yet there are no difficulties inherent in the 
subject so great as to prevent boys of eighteen years having learnt, 
and learnt to understand, the chief peculiarities of the Greek idiom, 
especially when, as in the book before us, they are presented in clear 
and concise language, and with constant comparison of the English 
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usage. Initiation in this subject, and, indeed, in almost any other, is 
best made under the personal instruction that is possible at schools 
alone ; in the class-room of the college where the tutor's attention is 
demanded at once by some thirty or forty students of various stages 
of preparation and ability, it is impossible for each to receive the careful 
attention without which all first efforts are very hard. If our boys can 
be induced to bring to college the fundamental principles of the syntax 
impressed on their minds, and a fair amount of skill in the manage- 
ment of practical details as they occur in their reading, the chief diffi- 
culties in the way of their future scholarship will be already overcome. 

The sections on the syntax of the verb are condensed from the 
author's special work on the Moods and Tenses, and furnish, so far as 
we know, the only clear and complete account of this important branch 
of the subject to be found in any elementary grammar. To those who 
are acquainted with the larger work, it is unnecessary to call to mind 
the completeness and accuracy of statement for which Professor Goodwin 
is distinguished. "We are glad to hear that we may expect very soon 
another (fourth) edition of this invaluable book, with fresh improve- 
ments and corrections. We have only to assure our readers that for 
the elementary grammar the work of condensation is thoroughly and 
conscientiously done. To come now to the other department of Greek 
syntax, the general doctrine of the cases is at present one of the least 
satisfactory portions of Greek grammar. It is as yet impossible to 
comprise the manifold uses of the Greek cases in any clear or definite 
conceptions. We may expect much in time from the historical investi- 
gations of the new school of German philologists, which acknowledges 
Professor Georg Curtius as its master. But at present the philologists 
have just begun to build up the comparative syntax. The questions in 
what respects the existing five cases of the Greek represent the eight 
of the original language are calling for solution. A beginning has 
been made in their consideration by Delbriick in his tract on the Abla- 
tive, Dative, Instrumental, and Locative in the Vedic language, Old 
Latin, Greek, and German ; but nothing is as yet sufficiently settled 
to warrant the author of an elementary grammar in deserting the old 
method. At present the only practicable course is to state simply and 
clearly, as Mr. Goodwin does, the various uses of the Greek cases 
and their points of divergence from our English idiom, without any 
very detailed classification or subordination of the notions which they 
denote, according to their logical ideas. 

There is another great merit of the book before us which is not quite 
so apparent to every one who takes it in hand as the one which we 
have just noticed. After satisfying ourselves that the work is excel- 
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lently adapted to its immediate purpose of impressing on the learner's 
mind the forms and the principles of Greek grammar, it is worth while 
to observe that by incidental remarks, scattered here and there through 
the book, the attention of the student is called to the fact that Greek is 
only one of many kindred languages which are sufficiently like it in 
formation and even in idioms to throw great light upon its grammatical 
structure. There is no subject which interests students of the ancient 
languages, after a certain amount of the initial drudgery is overcome, 
more than the elementary truths of comparative philology. In this 
connection, besides the statements in the Introduction, and the casual 
hints in the treatment of the nouns, we would call special attention to 
the notes on pages 84, 85, which treat the important subject of the 
personal endings in a thoroughly scientific method, and contain a really 
elaborate comparison of the forms of the verb tlfil in the various 
Indo-European languages. We are glad to see correct views of the 
origin of prepositions stated in an elementary grammar, and the ab- 
surdity ordinarily called tmesis passed over as lightly as possible (p. 150), 
and especially grateful for the note (on p. 144) in which the composite 
and representative character of the dative case is clearly recognized. 

The mechanical execution of the grammar leaves nothing to desire, 
and in these days of weakness of eyes, often attributed to the uncon- 
genial study of Greek, it is very important to have our books well 
printed. We regret, however, to miss an Index, although the Table of 
Contents goes far towards supplying the defect. We congratulate 
teachers on possessing at last an elementary grammar which provides 
thoroughly well for the uses of the school, and is at the same time an 
excellent stepping-stone to the higher work of college, and even of 
maturer study. 

4. — 1. A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in 
which its Forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High German. 
By Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language and 

Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, etc. New York : 

Harpers. 1870. 8vo. pp. xi, 253. 

2. An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philological Notes, a brief Grammar, 
and a Vocabulary. By the same. pp. viii, 166. 

In view of the new and keen interest that has been for some time 
awakened for the historical study of English, it seems strange that our 
helps to the acquisition of Anglo-Saxon, the indispensable foundation 
of that study, have been so insufficient. It is hardly too much to say 



